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ON CATHEDRAL SERVICES IN GENERAL, 
AND ONE BY MR. HENRY SMART IN 
PARTICULAR. 

In our last issue we sketched the history and de- 
velopment of the Cathedral Service during the last 
three hundred years. It now remains for us to con 
sider the service of Mr. Smart as a musical compo- 
sition, and also in relation to the words it is intended 
to illustrate. 

The first few bars of the Te Deum laudamus 
(which like the rest of the service, is in the orthodox 
key of F) would satisfy the most rabid supporter of 
Cathedral traditions that Mr. Smart's classical pro- 
clivities have not prevented him studying the method 
by which the old writers of Cathedral music obtained 
their effects. Indeed the first page is written in such 
a low tone, generally, that we might not have been 
astonished to find the name of Benjamin Rogers or 
Dean Aldrich at the top of the page. But happily, 
it is not possible for Mr. Smart to suppress his feel- 
ings to any great extent, and allow words — which (if 
read with any degree of earnestness) cause the cheek 
to tingle with excitement — to find an illustration in 
music which simply expresses nothing at all. There- 
fore, we are not surprised that he — finding the 
neutral tint unsatisfactory — should take up his palate 
knife and daub in a bit of pure vermilion, or, to 
leave metaphor, dash out of the key of F (one flat), 
into E (four sharps), and back again to F, in the 
small space of four or five bars ! We suppose this 
little exploit must have afforded him some relief, for, 
after a transient modulation into D minor he lands 
himself (at the end of the sanctus) in the key of C, 
and begins to settle to work in right earnest. The 
subject which he gives to the following words "The 
glorious company of the Apostles," is exceedingly 
bold and effective when sung as it is intended by 
tenors and basses in unison with a free and ornate 
accompaniment. This subject is repeated without 
alteration to the words of the following verse, " The 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets." But in the next 
two verses we have the essence of happy adaptation 
in the phrase, "The noble army of Martyrs," which 
is given to the alto voice (the most plaintive of all 
voices) and "The Holy Church," which is rendered 
by all the voices in unison, gradually increasing in 
volume and force until the culmination is reached at 
the words " infinite Majesty," after which it gradually 
sinks down to a perfect quiet, broken by three pre- 
monitory organ notes in unison, leading in with 
much stateliness the phrase " Thou art the King of 
Glory O Christ." 

The great mystery of the incarnation is treated 
with a most rare felicity, all the voices singing 
" under their breath," with a hushed holy gratitude, 
to the second Person of the Blessed Trinity, who in 
His great condescension took our flesh upon Him and 
became "very man." The writing from this point 
is of the greatest elevation of sentiment, and would 
prove a useful study to the student, as well for its 
fine conception as its admirable workmanship. At 



the words, "Day by day" — after having been 
favoured with a considerable amount of extraneous 
modulation — we return to the original key, and a 
modification (necessitated by the words) of the original 
subject, which gives a completeness to the general 
design, and binds together the whole Canticle in 
a most satisfactory manner. 

The Jubilate is equally remarkable for the strict 
fidelity with which the varying sentiment of the 
words has been followed, and the thorough musician- 
like manner of its construction. The latter half of 
the "Gloria Patri" is made the subject of a slight 
Fughetta of no great originality, but of admirable 
workmanship, the coda forming a most effective con- 
clusion. 

We are presented with two settings of the " Kyrie 
Eleeson," each equally beautiful in its way. No 1 is 
written in four smoothly flowing parts, whilst No 2 
is in unison with a free accompaniment. We are 
quite sure nothing more charming has ever come 
uuder our notice. And now we should like to ask 
Mr. Smart why all the Canticles should have been 
written in alia breve time, whilst the "Credo" and 
" Gloria in Excelsis" are in ordinary common time, 
four crotchets in a bar? This exceedingly foolish 
practice has been adopted by some other writers who 
have been wise enough to throw aside all the other 
conventionalities. Seeing that notes have now a dif- 
ferent value altogether to that which they possessed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, how is it, 
we ask, people will persist in still writing ecclesi- 
astical music in the alia breve and alia capella no- 
tation? Anthems, Services, Hymn-Tunes and Chants, 
are all made to look now-a-days as though they had 
been manufactured in the seventeenth century, how- 
ever little they may resemble in effect the music of 
that era. Why should this innocent attempt at de- 
ception be still carried on, and especially by such 
innovators as Wesley, Hopkins, Smart, Garrett, Turle, 
Macfarren, and J. B. Calkin ? We were engaged on 
one occasion to write some sacred music for a clergy- 
man who, when the music was placed in his hands, 
complained that it was too light in character, in fact 
there were too many crotchets and quavers in it. 
We had the same composition re-copied, with a sub- 
stitution of semibreves and minims for the crotchets 
and quavers, when our clerical friend pronounced it 
to be a great improvement on the other, being more 
sober and religious in feeling ! Now, we beg most 
strenuously to urge all writers of Church music to 
break at once the last chain that binds them to com- 
mit the folly of endeavouring to re-produce the 
musical idiom of a by-gone age ; an idiom, which, 
not being understood by people of this time, fails in 
fulfilling its first and highest duty, viz., that of 
stimulating and exciting the devotion of worshippers. 
But to return to Mr. Smart's service. As we before 
stated, the " Credo " is written in crotchets and qua- 
vers, and is in other respects a movement of much 
more original development than those previously 
noticed; with an accompaniment more free and a 
modulation more daring. The most noticeable points 
(beyond the fact that in not a single instance does the 
music fail to point and illustrate the words) are those, 
where an exceedingly bold and fine enharmonic modu- 
lation from the key of D flat major, to C sharp minor 
takes place on the words " And was crucified," and 
again at the words " And the third day," leading from 
the key of A minor to F major. The music between 
these two points being superb. We may, however, 
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mention, in passing, that the accompaniment here 
reminds us somewhat of that in a corresponding part 
of Dr. Wesley's fine " Credo " in E. The music of the 
last phrase but one in this movement (" The life of 
the world to come ") suggests to our mind a touching 
picture of the Christian, after having made his con- 
fession of faith, slowly raising his eyes in joyful hope 
of eventually attaining to that bright world " where 
the weary are at rest;" the last sighing "Amen" 
adds considerable point to the picture. The Sanctus 
in this service, as in many others, is undoubtedly the 
weakest number in the whole work. There is a 
strong infusion of what is called "the old feeling " in 
it, which is, perhaps, more out of place in this move 
ment than in any other part of the service, and, if 
one may say it without irreverence, it gives evidence 
of a very slight appreciation of that song which we 
are supposed at this point to be joining " Angels, 
Archangels and all the host of heaven" in singing to 
the God of gods and Lord of lords ! 

The " Gloria in Excelsis " — an Anthem, which in 
these days of correct ritual, is becoming more largely 
used — is in this instance, as it always should be, the 
culmination and quintessence of jubilation and praise. 
The composer has managed, happily, to introduce the 
subject Bet to the words " Glory be to God on high " 
three times : thus, in a quiet unpretending way ac- 
knowledging with praise the ever adorable Trinity. 
Indeed we may take this opportunity of saying, that 
perhaps the most striking point in this Service is the 
evidence of an undercurrent of deep earnest thought, 
the finding of which is the chief reward of those 
who, disdaining the merely superficial elements, 
search for the " hidden mysteries of the heart." 
At the end of the first section of this Anthem the 
opening phrase is heard again with a new extension, 
leading to the second section in D minor, " O Lord 
the only begotten Son," treated unisonally, breaking 
out into harmony (pianissimo) at the words " That 
takest away the sins of the world," in a most 
tender and devotional manner. The following 
musical phrase to the same words will find its proto- 
type in the instrumental introduction to the great 
Church scene in Gounod's Faust. This, with a small 
portion of the "Credo" previously mentioned, is the 
only part of the Service which is in the slightest de- 
gree reminiscent of the works of any other composer. 
An interrupted cadence on a repetition of the words 
" receive our prayer," is remarkably fine, and well 
worth the study and attention of young composers. 
The remaining section of the " Gloria" is chiefly re- 
markable for bold choral phrases, with a florid ac- 
companiment, which will delight the heart of any 
good organist, the whole ending solidly with the old 
plagal cadence. 

The two remaining Canticles are treated in much 
the same manner as the Te Deum. and Jubilate, and 
call for no further remark except, perhaps, the two 
" Gloria Patris," which by the way are identical, and 
in which there is a free fugue of unusual develop- 
ment, lasting in performance about three minutes. 
The repetition of this " Gloria," at the same Service, 
becomes rather wearisome, and we would strongly 
recommend Mr. Smart either to repeat the Jubilate 
'• Gloria " at the end of the Magnification, which is 
better, write another for the Magnificat, and in either 
case leave the long one at the end of the Nunc 
Dimittis as a worthy conclusion to a noble compo- 
sition. 

And here we beg to offer our sincere congra- 



tulations to Mr. Henry Smart on the successful com- 
pletion of this important work. It cannot fail to add 
considerably to his reputation, and we hope it may 
also serve in greatly increasing the spread of the 
principles of truth in the art of setting sacred words 
to music, principles which have been so long ignored, 
and which are at present only half admitted. 

And now, if we might be permitted to give a little 
advice to young writers for the Church, we would 
say, learn the history of Church music, and study the 
works of the old masters ; analyse them carefully, 
earnestly, and lovingly. Note how they worked in 
their comparatively dark days, and struck out sparks 
of fire in the darkness. Imitate them, if you will, 
but imitate them in the spirit in which they worked, 
not in the letter of the music they produced. The 
greatest men of all time have been they who were 
the most bold and daring innovators, not they who 
were the most successful imitators of the works of 
those who had been before them. Above all, place 
no faith in those who, in our own day, go about cry- 
ing, " Art is dead," and whose best advice is, " imitate 
the music and manner of the old masters as closely as 
you can, for nothing better has been done in these 
degenerate days." The most natural reply to this is, 
that should this advice be followed, all chance of doing 
better would be for ever closed. To sum up our 
advice on this point ; let the study of the old mas- 
ters be your guide, not your chain ; a point of de- 
parture, not a final resting place. 

A word to Cathedral Chapters. We mentioned in 
an early portion of this notice, that at one period, 
when Church music had reached its lowest depth of 
degradation, the Chapters of many of our Cathedral 
Churches had given orders that the purchase of new 
music should cease. This rule has remained in force, 
in some places, up to the present day. Now we may 
ask, are the members of Cathedral Chapters also of 
the opinion that the art of writing Church music is 
dead, and buried, beyond all hope of a resurrection? 
Surely not ! Such an opinion might be formed by a 
half educated musician, but codd hardly be held by 
a " scholar and a gentleman ; " upon what plea, there- 
fore, could such a monstrous rule remain still in 
force ? certainly not on the plea of poverty, for were 
a new composition "set up" every week, the total 
cost could hardly exceed £20 per annum. In fact, 
there can be no excuse for this state of things, and 
were these vicious rules swept away, there cannot be 
a doubt that our Cathedral Churches would once 
more become the cradles and schools of good music 
as they were when the genius of Tallis, Tye, Byrd, 
Gibbons, Humphreys, Blow, Wise, andPurcell, raised 
the English school of music to a position hardly below 
that of Italy, and certainly above that of any other 
country. That such a time may return is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for. 



So thoroughly has the "encoring" system taken 
possession of English audiences that with many of 
the lower classes it is really considered as a French 
word expressingenthusiastic applause. Weremember, 
a short time since, hearing an elderly female, who 
had just left a theatre, informing a friend whom she 
met that a celebrated actor was ' ' encored the moment 
he came on the stage ;" and that duriEg the whole 
evening she had " never heard a man so encored in 
all her life." It is a melancholy fact that had this 
old lady been in the habit of attending concerts, her 
description of the manner in which the performers 



